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of amateurs, electing its own officers.   Only the Fays had
any professional experience.
At a second venture in December 1902 they produced
a quadruple bill : The Laying of Foundations, a satire on
municipal politics, by Fred Ryan ; the Racing Lug, by
James Cousins ; a Gaelic trifle by Peadar MacGinley ; and
The Pot of Broth, a fable dramatized in peasant talk by
Yeats, in which Fay for the first time showed his full talent
as a comedian. It became a popular favourite, but, at the
time, Ryan's play excited more interest. Moore in The
Bending of the Bough, Martyn in The Tale of a Town, had
written satires on Irish politicians; they knew how Ibsen
had done that sort of thing. But they lacked the intimate
familiarity with local types which is the salt of such pro-
ductions, and Ryan had this. His play was a new departure,
as it came from a nationalist organization, and hitherto
criticism of the Dublin Corporation (nationalist controlled)
was held to be playing England's game, just as was criticism
of an overbearing parish priest. Yet here now was Ireland
in a play written for Ireland only, Ireland speaking out its
thought and chastising its own corruption, without con-
sidering at all of what England might hear and might say.
It was a new freedom, a new force loose, the sword of
ridicule.
In March 1903 the company produced at the Moles-
worth Hall Yeats's morality play, The Hourglass, and
Twenty-five, the first of Lady Gregory's many pieces.
In the following May the Irish Literary Society had the
honour of bringing them to London, to be seen in the
Queen's Gate Hall, before a very limited audience
All the actors had to earn their living by various jobs
in Dublin and could at most get the Saturday off. They had
to 'travel on Friday night, get the stage and scenery ready
for a matinee at two, play a triple bill twice in the day,
and travel back on the Sunday. Only one piece was